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ABSTRACT 

The first part of this study examined class 
attendance of 959 students in 17 sections of undergraduate psychology 
classes. It was found that class attendance decreased from the 
beginning to the end of the semester . An investigation of 117 of the 
students found that attendance displayed moderate correlations with 
course grades. Students missed class most frequently because of the 
time needed to complete other course work, because the class was 
boring, because of illness, and because classes interfered with 
students' social life. Self-efficacy theory is proposed as an 
approach to explain attendance behavior. Includes eight references. 
(JDD) 
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Abstract 

Many college instructors complain about class attendance 
However, little data has been gathered on when and why students 
miss class. The first part of this study examined class 
attendance in 17 sections of undergraduate psychology classes. It 
was found that class attendance decreased from the beginning to 
the end of the semester, and that attendance displayed moderate 
correlations with course grades. In the third part of the study 
it was also found that students missed class most frequently 
because of the time needed to complete other course work, because 
the class was boring, because of illness, and because classes 
in rf with their social life. Finally, there was an attempt 
to relate attendance behavior to an explanatory theory, 
specifically self-efficacy theory. 
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Class Attendan 



all probably have our SSn tet lL°t °" °"" classes) . aIso' „e 

classes. However, there has a^r,,>fv are Hkely to miss 

atienda^^e ?n coUege''and'?/r^ 3yste:at!o 
to affect it. co-tiege and factors that are likely 

attenla„\". "^'o^^'x^VlT'liuf a"ni\' "^^^ 
attendance in a raultipl! se«^n 5°""5"=l°od (1975) examined 
When attendance "as c^i|uf|=^J°\;j^^«|"duate accounting clurse. 
attendance was 82%, whereas ih.: L °*i"'^ average daily 
average daily attendance Sa^ reduced tl^^^Sf compulsory, 
and Serab (1979) examined a?lendance in .k"" ""liamsf 
development class. In one ^^"^ sections of a child 

quizes and achieved Sinvlrage 3;i?v"^?'^""* «'«k?y " 

section, students were able to'revieiV!^?"'^^"?*- ^" ^ ««=°nd 
other students during a previous ^^-.►"''^^ quizzes taken by 
average daily attendlnoe Flna?lv ^^.^h" f^-^.^^hieved a 77%"^ 

t^y-^r^rtt^Jl^^^^^^^^^^ in th.ee sections of 

n=d°a"^s%^t"St\%'nSa^SSe^%S^^^ 
from a low of 70.28% to a"igh o?'7S"6%^"^"'''"" rates «ngld 

tha\"s\:e'^^^%%r\"S:%'ro\%dt\S"a" "^^3 vary, 

"'■■tendance SlwevM th»r^% ?f 'han others 
about why students miss class cfw^h!^ "i^^ little 
examined correlates of cla" outU^a a?","'*/'^*'^*" '19") 
university. Poor class attendan;. ' " ^ metropolitan New York 
for socialization over stSdv ^hf associated with preferences 

beverages and taking drugs ind ^h! ,^"^?""'' °^ drinking alcohol" 
the last minute. Studen?l'also ?nH^ '° ^^^ve Studying tl 
factors related to class cu?t?na ?ni?f5*^ 3?" importan? 
boring, outside employment a d?., wv ^®" ""ding the class 
the class, or the be?[e? Jha? thi cJass w Professor or 

future career. "® °l*3s was unrelated to their 

3til/fr\",||r„TthUn'; '^:stlTe''L'r'f''' - topi=, „e 

For example, we do not kn^ !J a"LnHf ""^ <=i""oom attendance. 

it varies throughout the w:ei['o^t^"1."=:3t1J-^?f itMn'da\^le°' " 
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a ^ha^?^ .t^^^"^ to grades, and if so, how? Also, we do not have 
Ls?r?^L^K^^ explains why students miss classes. The stuSy 
described here examined four aspects of attendance. First I 
qoonnS® T attendance trends varied throughout the semester. 

cUsse; ?Mrd"'? ^vLtn'r^^"" "'^^^^ performance in 
Classes. Third, I examined what students said about why thev 

^illrt ' attempted to relate these data to a 

wnJ mlss Clashes. ^ understand why and when stuLnts 



Method 



anr-^n^oH f^^^^ two parts of the study Involved 959 students 
!98? thrnn;jh iofl7 undergraduate Psychology courses from 

1985 through 1987. These students were In either their first or 
second year of college at a two-year campus of a large state- 
related university. The third and fourth parts of thi Itudy 
involved, respectively, 237 and 117 undergraduates from a four- 
year campus of another major state-related university. 

ProcediirAg 

17 s^JMnno^^^''^i S^'^f^ °^ attendance was taken in 

17 sections of undergraduate Psychology courses by the use of an 
attendance sheet signed by the students. For the tSird par? o? 
^?^nH^^ students were administered a questionnaire on class 
attendance. The questionnaire requested that they report their 
?hS nn^K^^^'/"? standing. They were also asked to estimate 

$ear ^fL^L^'fhf" '''''' '"^""^^ ^"^^"^ l^^t academic 

year. Finally, they were asked to respond to 31 Likert-tvpe items 
on why they missed classes during their college career The last 
part of the study involved examining attendance at several 
different points throughout the semester in a single large section 
CLf t-h^^^''^"^"^^® Psychology course. These attlndancf figures 
were then compared to grades on course examinations. 



Results 



The first step in the data analysis for part 1 was an 
examination of attendance trends (see Figure 1) . The overall 
atten^!nn^^'^ attendance was 87.8%. As can be seen from F?gire 1, 
attendance appeared to show a steady decline during the semester 
During the first two weeks of the semester average daily 
attendance was 93.1%, whereas, during the last two weeks of the 
semester average daily attendance wal 82.0%. This represented a 
significant trend, £ - -.82, u < .001. There also appeareS to be 
?hJf fr^nH 5«« attendance to be the lowest on Fridays. However, 
this trend was not significant, £ (2,39) «- 2.31, o < 12 (Mondav 
M - 88.7%; Wednesday, M - 89.0%; Friday, M ^ ts.n) , ^^^^^^^^^ 
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the reu\?:n^\i^'tet^"ee^'^?a%'s a\\%'n'din examination of 
correlation between these two v^r^^S?^® and course grades. The 
sections. The correlatlon^^J i 5^®^ ""^^ significant for all 17 
.73, The meSLn^corr^JatJon'Sarss!^'" " ^ ^'^^ of 

that ^tu'^ent^^^^^^^^ ^^ta fro. part 3 revealed 

Classes during the prlvloufacadeUf y^^^tS iTlT , 
liakif'i. ^^^r^^ variance revealed that there wL^ ' ^ 

significant class level effect on this varlablerz M 227) - 7 
B < .04. Sophomores reported missing more clasUs thin ' 
group. Students Indicated t-hat- t-h^ y "'"^e cxasses than any other 
missing class were if ?he ne^H%^ f """^^ frequent reasons for 
credit Vojictror to studv for ann^T^^'^ assignment or extra 
found the clas; boring; 3^ becausf nf , ^^^V 
the flu; 4) because of m^ nor ??? illnesses such as 

or sore^hroatrsPb^cau e"\\ey'e:r^ ?oo\^"2%^'^' 
class because of their active social ll?e^^«nS%f ^° 
overslept. social life/ and 6) because they had 

section of Introduction ?n P^lJ^f students from a single 

on four exam?nI?Io"anS attendance l?o™ T?,t h^'? 
course until the first examW?^n ff beginning of the 

subsequent examtnftions ?aS?e rdf^n^-ii ^"""^ance between 
these variables, should be noted ?iat^^»^°?'"^""°" """'9 
among the four examinations were all l^tlil^r. ^^s-^co^elati ns 
the six interoorrelatlona Lon^\h % ^ "ve of 

Students displayed stab??i?v Soth on ^h'' attendance data. 

.arters_of the^=e"[„--- tr?d%^L"S p^L^^^f^-" 



Insert Table 1 about here. 



attenda:cl°a"l'lf m°o"re7rire'sl '=ol^\e°^r""^"^"°^' 

were significant. Scores on tL 16 correlations, only two 

rather severe range reltrici ion ^h^"* ''^^^ ^ 

range restriction. There were only from five to ten 
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classes between examinations when attendance could be taken and 
standard deviations ranged from a low of 0.70 to a high of 1.47. 

Implications and Conclusions 

11 Clearly, these data indicatt., to no one's surprise, that not 
all students attend all c-asses. They also indicate that 
attendance declines from the beginning to the end of the semester, 
and that there is a tendency for attendance to vary durino the 
week. ^ 

have been especially interested in why attendance decreases 
throughout the semester. I had hypothesized that as students 
moved through the semester, they began to feel greater pressure 
from their coursework. Assignments that can be delayed early in 
the semester become more salient as deadlines approach. Also, as 
students move through the semester, they are better able to 
estimate how well they are doing in particular courses. 
Therefore, late in the semester students are faced with difficult 
decisions aboi>t Uime management. As indicated by their most 
er rsed response to the questionnaire, they often decide to cut 
oi.« class in order to better prepare for another class. At times, 
this, in fact, may be a wise decision. 

There is still another reason why students may miss more 
classes xate in the semester. If students become discouraged by a 
class or come to realize that attending class has little effect on 
their grades, they may decrease attendance. Although the 
questionnaire did not address the question of discouragement 
directly, the sixth most endorsed reason for not attending class 

raf.^nTr.K^®^/^??^^ ^^^^ Cutting class for no particular 

reason and the eighth most endorsed reason was because they felt 
that class attendance had little effect on their grade. Both of 
these suggest that discouragement may become a factor late in the 

SGntGS uGJT « 

The discouragement factor is supported by vhe consistent 
positive correlation between class attendance ani course grades. 
^h2^^/ ,?H^ suggested that there were four posLible causal models 
that could explain the relationship between grades and attendance. 
Both grades aud attendance could be related to overall motivation, 
or to overall ability. Good attendance could result in better 
grades or,, finally, good grades could lead to improved attendance. 

i? aata .urnished some support for the last two of these models 
Which led him to suggest a combined downward spiraling model. 
That is, when students miss a couple of classes early in the 
semester they do less well on their first examinations than they 
had hoped they would do. This leads to discouragement which 
results in missing more classes, receiving even lower grades, etc. 
Missing classes leads to poor grades, which leads to 
discouragement and missing more classes, which leads to even 
poorer grades. 
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of se^^rea^Ltrn i""'' ^1 ^"^^^^"^ ^^'^ ^^^^^^^ cognitive view 
198l^ IcS ^aA.^Jf"^"^' ^"^^ especially self-efficacy (Bandurar 
decl^loi^ ?^not aitenrcf^^^ ]'.'V ' ^^^^^^"^ that students ma'; 

~re based on Ce -r^Jv^H .f^?'" ^^^^ ^^^^'^'^ ^^ese decisions 

— ^ ua;5cu on peu.ceived self ^-ef f icacv. Tf «it-nHianf-<i ^ta^,. ^.u 

« capable of successfully acoompulhlng a task the^ ^IlfnS?: 

capable th^S^;^ ^""TT!"' " '^"^ themse vis as Lss 

capable, they are more likely to avoid the same task n«l If ^v, 
sources of Information that students use to ™ke slJf-effL^L 

h«?^^:f performance Prilr perflr.^nce'' 

becomes especially relevant when students have few othPr^av^ f„ 

a f!rst"af;!anmenf n""'""^"- . therefore, irstu3ents 5o S^L^on 
a rirst assignment or examination, thev will likeiv r.-.<«s^ ^ZZT 

fh»i f ! 2f s«"-e«icacy. With success appearing less llJelv 
t'o'Jlits^class::"'^'^ arrmor'^iltely 

sh^s'^LSS^^^^ 

jftr I r?a^LTL^s^:?e3 ^ir::inip°p"o°j ^fS^ -tl-"™ 

final (£ = .21, e < .03). ' ^ "^^^ ^""^ °" 

the se^m^3t%-\\%%-- in 

student^.v,,'? '''^^ ''^ accomplIshed Sy "nvJnIing 

necelsariJS Lad%^ 1°^ Performance in a course will not ' 
allemo? to^i!? ^rade. Some instructors 

?owi:rex:m?n*It\o"^'Sr'^!.''g^»ir"';\|.!;r^:^^r?:d't°^''??f^ 
Ixamfn^li^S'^'all '""t' p'^rfofrp^orlj 'r^he^f? ^t'o°r'I^^I 
examln^M^S; ?V?'"<iyently perform better on future 

H^^^ -m^ab"^ :Sf-Ji- i-.5-ir 

hi ? ¥'"""---"-^^^^ 
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1. Exam 1 

2. Exam 2 

3. Exam 3 

4 . Exam 4 

5 . Attendance 

6. Attendance 

7 . Attendance 
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2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 



Table 1 

Correlation Matrix for Part 4 
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